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The investigation and research in the antique forms, characteristics and 
styles of presentation of music of the past days is almost next to impossible 
because before the invention of sound-recording technology there was no 
other way of preservation of music in its primordial style. What is left behind 
is only the mass of semantic or poetical frames of.music with a little 
indication, somewhere, on their tunes and rhythms. The relay of the art of 
music through the chain of teacher-pupil relationship cannot retain the 
original style of a particular class of music owing to the fact that music is a 
time-art and it is ever-changing. The style is changed not only in the next 
generation of disciples but it also undergoes automatic subtle changes in one’s 
own life-span. This may be a disadvantage in the historical research of the 
dynamic art of music but it is not altogether disappointing for the musical 
culture as a whole, becase, in course of time creativity supersedes recapitu- 
lation, repetition and imitation. 


It is hardly possible to guess and reproduce the style of singing the charya 
songs despite the raga-names mentioned above each song. The style of sing- 
ing Jayadeva’s Geetagovinda in the present days is so different in different 
parts of Bengal and India that we can assume nothing about its original 
characteristics. Besides, some ragas and talas of the ancient days have become 
quite obsolete today. Yet, in some corners, inquisitive musicians and music 
researchers have tried to reset the tunes of charya and other olden songs. 
Dr. Utpala Goswami’s Bangla Ganer Vivartan will furnish some such 
examples. 


Can we revive the archaic spirit of the songs of Vidyapati and 
Chandidas, popularized by Sri Chaitanyadeva and his followers? Regionality 
and interpolation in the name of what is called akhara in today’s kirtana 
have not only changed but deformed the original compositions of the 
Vaishnava composers of the medieval age Bengal. These are the problems of 
the newly founded discipline of the history of music. 
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Songs composed and popularized from the late eighteenth century have 
not lost their lineage altogether. Still now a few eminent vocalists can 
reproduce and render them correctly and with all passion associated with 
them. We should make the best use of them. Praphulla Kumar Das has 
been publishing the notations of the songs from that age onwards (i.e., 
starting from Ram Prasad Sen and extending upto the first quarter of the 
present century) in his Sangit-Sanrakshan Granthamala. These are obviously 
great contribution towards the history of Bengali music. 


The inventions and wide use of the notation systems of Bengal have 
obviously added to the advantage of the researchers and historians of music. 
The application and use of notation in Bengali is all the more one hundred 
and twenty years old. In spite of its advantages, the orthodox performers 
and teachers are more or less against it. 


Thanks to the modern science, especially to the technological invention 
of sound-recording; we are able to listen to, enjoy and observe the music 
of the nineteen twenties and afterwards, and also to preserve the music of 
the present days for our future generations. 


Works in the field of the history of Bengali music is not very sufficient. 
Mani Lal Sen’s forerunning venture is Banglay Sangiter Itihas,a booklet, 
published in 1356 B.S. However much noteworthy it may be, it is quite 
sketchy in the sense that it is just an outline of the history of music in Bengal 
from ninth to the twentieth century. Nothing in details is furnished there. 
Arun Kumar Basu has recovered many facts of the music of Bengal but 
only from literary perspective in his book Bangla Kavya-Sangit O Rabindra- 


Sangit. 


Sukumar Ray’s Bharatiya Sangit: Itihas O Paddhati and Prabhat Kumar 
Goswami’s Bharatiya Sangiter Katha, both published in 1975 flash some light 
on Bengali songs amidst the greater realm of Indian music. Niharkana 
Mukherjee’s Sangit O Sahitya is a praiseworthy venture. Yet, they are not 
sufficient to provide an adequate grasp. The division of age and their nomen- 
clatures like Adi Yug, Madhya Yug and Vartaman Yug have created some 
confusions regarding the age of what is called Puratan Bangla Gan. The 
Vartaman Yug is said to have started from the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. But Nidhu Babu (1741-1839) and Kali Mirja’s (1750-1820), tappa, 
Raghunath Ray’s (1750-1836) and Ramapati Banerjee’s (?-1872) composi- 
tions, the panchali songs composed by Dasharathi (1806-1857) and his follow- 
ers, Kathakata or musical story-telling by Sridhar (1816-2), songs by Gopal 
Ude (1830-1870), Gobinda Adhikari (1800-1872), Krishnakamal Goswami, 
Nilkantha Mukherjee and many others mainly for Yatra performances, 
dhap kirtan by Madhu Kan and Rupchand Pakshi (1818-1868) and the last 
but not the least the theatrical songs of Girish Chandra, Amritalal, Kshirod 
Prasad and others—all are termed in general usage Puratan Bangla Gan 
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though history has placed them in the modern age. Of course, in some sense, 
some of them are, no doubt, modern. Ram Prasad Sen’s songs about Shyama 
and the same type of compositions by Kamalakanta, when set to semi- 
classical style are also termed Puratan Bangla Gan. 


It is a misconception that Tagore, for the first time, composed bhanga 
gan after the models of the origninal Hindustani compositions. Ramapati 
Banerjee, for the first time in the history of Bengali music composed such 
types of songs and published his book Mul Sangitadarsha in 1863. The 
original compositions along with their Bengali renderings were compiled 
in this book. Ramapati’s wife, Karunamayi, was also a musician and a music 
composer. Some songs compiled in Mul Sangitadarsha were composed by 
her. 


Raghunath Ray (1750-1836), the then Dewan of the king of Burdwan 
was the first composer of the kheyal type Bengali songs, consisting of all 
the four parts like sthayi, antara, sanchari and abhog as in dhrupad. 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the quality of the musical 
culture of Bengal was probably in a decadent condition. In spite of the 
enthusiastic activities of Saurindra Mohan Tagore (1840-1914), Khetra 
Mohan Goswami (1823-1893), Krishnadhan Banerjee (1846-1904) and 
others for the cause of the upliftment of music, Rabindranath (1861-1941) 
made the sweeping remark that as Sanskrit is a dead language, so also our 
music is completely dead, an amalgum of notes and rhythmic feats devoid 
of life and aesthetic feeling, 


Actually, “Sangit O Bhav” (Music and Feeling), Tagore’s first public 
lecture delivered a century ago (19th April, 1881) at the Calcutta Medical 
College Hall under the auspices of the then Bethune Society, may be counted 
as a turning point in the renaissance of Bengali music. Tagore was just twenty- 
one then. Yet, he proved himself not only a prodigy in musical creativity 
but also a constructive critic with unforeseen aesthetic realization. He was 
fond of, and cherished high ideals about, the ragas and raginis and a few 
classical compositions but he could hardly tolerate the pedagogous pre- 
sentation, lacking in aesthetic appeal, of Hindustani music. On the contrary. 
he held high the essential characteristics of old Bengali songs dating back 
from Jayadeva and extending upto Dasharathi. 


In a later lecture, entitled “Amader Sangit”, delivered in 192] in 
Sangeet-Sangha, Rabindranath broadly classified the art of music into two 
classes—one, pure music or the Hindustani classical music of the up-country, 
and two, the composite mixture of lyric and music in Bengali songs. Ragas, 
and raginis may add to their charm but never dominate them. Nor such 
songs should neglect the gems hidden in folk tunes as those in Bau! and other 
songs. Restrainment of improvisation, avoiance of ostentatious display of 
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skill, and positively, a sonorous synthesis of the poetical and musical beauty 
should conform to the essential characteristics of Bengali songs according to 
Tagore. Tagore’s evaluation of the old Bengali songs is more revealed 
through his discussions with Dilip Kumar Ray and his correspondence with 
Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee. Though they criticized Tagore’s belief as 
chauvinistic, Tagore was keen about his own realization. In his own creati- 
vity, it is needless to say, that he was considerably indebted to the old 
Vaishnava songs, Rama Frasad’s tune, Bengali tappa, and various other styles 
of old Bengali songs apart from the wider field of Hindustani classical music. 


In the realm of Bengali music, the aesthetic essence of Tagore’s com- 
positions has occupied our musical taste to such an extent that we neglect 
and forget not only pre-Tagorean songs but also the songs composed by 
Tagore’s contemporaries. Only a few musicians today cultivate old Bengali 
songs. They are our assets. It is hard time to bring them into forefront for 
the just cause of academic interest. Otherwise, there is no use of writing up 
historical statements devoid of their performance. Authenticity must be 
sought after for the sake of safeguard against off-the-track interpolation. 
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